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Condensation of Life. 

Christ disclosed in his last prayer with his disci- 
ples, the inner mystery of his scheme for making 
known to men his divine character and mission, 
and for conquering the world. It appears from 
the language of that prayer, that his ultimate re- 
liance was noton the excellence of his doctrines, 
nor on his physical miracles, nor on the preach- 
ing and writing of his followers. His anxiety 
was not that they who believed on him shoul¢ 
become zealous and importunate in direct as- 
saults on the kingdom of darkness. He evi- 
dently did not expect to establish his character 
in the world by words and works of propagation, 
after the manner of those who give more of their 
strength to proselyting labors, than to internal 
culture. His last and most earnest petition for 
his followers was—‘ That they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us ; that the world may 
know that thow hast sent me ;’ and he adds— 
‘The glory which thou gavest me, I have given 
them, that they may be one, even as we are one: 
Tin them, and thow in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that thow hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thow hast loved me.’ John 17: 21—23. 

The idea of Christ manifestly was, that the 
spiritual unity of believers with himself and his 
Father, and with each other, and the perfection 
which would thenee result, would make that 
effectual impression on the world, which was 
the object of his mission, and which no preach- 
ing or miracles or outgoing works could secure. 
This idea deserves much consideration. Let 
us endeavor to understand the philosophy of 
this unity, aud the nature of its operation on 
believers, and on the world. 








In spite of the logic of the anti-materialists, 
who would reduce spirits to nonentities, the 
Bible compels us to think and speak of life as 
an actual substance. We take the liberty to 
affirm, (appealing to the whole tenor of the 
New Testament, and to every believer’s con- 
sciousness for evidence,) that personal spirits 
are real things, having interiors and exteriors, 
attractions, receptivities, and capacities for 
combination. When it is said that ‘ the Fath- 
er and the Son are one,’ we understand this 
in no figurative, mystical, or unreal sense, 
but in a sense as substantial and as clear as 
that in which we understand that the Siamese 
twins are ove. The Father and the Son, 
though they are spirits, are two substances, 
joined, intermixed, combined, as really as light 
and heat are combined ina sunbeam. Their 
uniou does not destroy their distinct personali- 
ty, for it will be observed that in the passage 
we have quoted from Christ’s prayer, it is as- 
sumed that the union of believers with God 
and with cach other is to be precisely the same 
as the union of the Father and the Son—a de- 
cisive testimony that the Father and the Son, 
though one, are distinct persons—unless indeed 
We go so far as to deny that believers will re- 
tain their distinctness of persons in their final 


We rely on the free gifts of | lif 
ife, 


Son, though distinct persons, are present not 
only to each other, but within each other— 
that their lives are not like solids, capable only 
of lateral contact, but like fluids, or like the 
imponderable clements, pervading each other 
in the most intimate combination possible. 
| We have said that spirits have interiors and 
exteriors. From this it results that individual 
| spirits are capable of two distinct forms of com- 
|paction. They may be filled, and they may be 
enveloped. As the two great wants of the body 





are food and clothing, or nourishment of the 
and good surroundings, so the two great 
wants of spirits are, to be filled, and to be en- 
veloped with congenial life. These two wants 
are the grounds of all specific desires and pas- 
sions. Every susceptibility and every form of 
enjoyment, may be referred either to the inte- 
rior or exterior want of life. The interior want, 
or the desire to be filled with life, is necessarily 
also a desire to envelop life; and on the other 
hand, the exterior want, or the desire to be 
enveloped with life, is also necessarily a desire 
to fill life. These two generic forms of desire 
are symbolized in the organization of the sexes. 
The desire to be filled and to envelop, is female. 
The desire to be enveloped and to fill, is male. 
Love, in its highest form, is the reciprocal and 
satisfied attraction of these two forms of desire. 

The fact that life has interiors and exteriors, 
and corresponding attractions, is that which 
makes it possible that one life should dwell in 
another. If spirits had but one surface, and 
were either all male or all female in their ca- 
pacities and attractions, external juxtaposition 
only would be possible. But the universe of 
life, as it is, male and female, is capable of 
concentric infoldings and perfect unity. To 
begin with the highest forms of life, the Father 
and the Son are concentric spiritual spheres. 
Their relations to each other are those of male 
The Father fills the Son and is 
The Son envelopes the 
Though in a sub- 


and female. 
enveloped by him. 
Father and is filled by him. 
ordinate sense it is true that each fills and each 
envelopes the other——that the Son dwells in the 
Father as well as the Father in the Son, (for 
to a certain extent in all combinations of spirits 
there is an interchange of relations and func- 
tions, )——yet in a general sense it is evident from 
scripture that the Father is the interior life 
and the Son the exterior. Thus in the prayer 
of Christ the order of indwelling is indicated 
in these words—‘ That they may be one as we 
are one; Lin them, and thou in me.’ The 
Father is the indwelling life of the Son, as the 
Son is the indwelling life of believers. That 
the relation of the Father to the Son is that of 
interior to exterior, or male to female, appears 
also from these words of Paul— The head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of the woman 
is the man, and the head of Christ is God.’ 
1Cor. 11:13. It is obvious that in all combi- 
nations, the interior life must be more compact 
and therefere stronger than the exterior. The 
female capacity is in its very nature negative. 
Weakness makes room for strength. Deficiency 
Hence the Eather takes 
‘My Father,’ says 


en braces fullness. 
precedence of the Son. 
Christ, ‘is greater than I.’ 
The end for which Christ prayed, was, that 
the unity which thus exists at the center of all 
life, might be extended to the spirits of all who 
should believe on him. He came into the 
world that he might begin this work of concen- 
tration, by introducing himself into the interiors 
of men. ‘To the Father he is the exterior or 
female life, but to man he is the interior or 
male life. The life of the Father is the only 
spiritual plenum ; i. e., he only is filled with 
his own life. In him alone, the interior want 
is supplied from his own resources. The Son 
is filled with the fullness of the Father, interi- 





uaity. Our idea is, that the Father and the 


orly, and he seeks in man exterior develop- 





ment. And so in the whole succession of'|ceive of all the friendship and fellowship which. 
lis known in the world of selfishness, as mere 


infoldings from the Father outward,—each 
spirit or sphere of spirits is filled by a 
more central life, and enveloped by a more 
exterual life ; i. e., each life is female to the 
life in advance of it toward the center, and 
male to the life behind it toward the cireum- 
ference. 

Let us here glance at some of the represen- 
tations which the New Testament gives of the 
relation between Christ and believers. ‘ As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
him, so he that eateth me shall live by me.’ 
Jno. 6: 57. ‘If Christ be inyou, the body 
is dead,’ &c. Rom. 8: 10. * Know ye not that 
your bodies are the members of Christ ? shall I 
then take the memhers of Christ and make them 
the members of an harlot? God forbid! What! 
know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot 
is one body? for two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. But he that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit.? 1 Cor. 6: 15—17. ‘Ye are the 
body of Christ, and members in particular.’ 
1 Cor. 12: 27. ‘Know ye not your own 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates ?? 2 Cor. 13: 5. ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ Gal. 2: 20. 
‘ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; 
that ye may be filled with all the fullness of 
God.’ Eph. 3: 17, 19. ‘ We are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall be joined unto his wife ; and 
they two shall be one flesh. This is a great 
mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the church.’ Eph. 5: 30—32. ‘The mys- 
tery which hath been hid from ages and from 
generations, but now is made manifest to his 
saints: to whom God would make known what 
is the riches of the glory of this mystery a- 
mong the Gentiles ; which is, Christ in you the 
hope of glory.’ Col. 1: 26, 27. 

It is observable that Paul has two favorite 
symbols of the relation of Christ to believers. 
He represents the church on the one hand as 
the body of Christ, and on the other hand as 
his bride. In the first case the idea is, that 
Christ isin the church as the soul is in the body ; 
and in the second case the same idea is preser- 
ved by representing the wife as the complement 
of the husband——bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh,—aceording to the saying, ‘ they twain 
shall be one flesh.’ And since the man is really 
within the woman, in the true spiritual union 
of the sexes, as the soul is in the body, it is 
evident that the two representations are sub- 
stantially identical, while the marriage symbol 
has this advantage of the other, that it sets 
forth the union of distinct persons, which the 
relation of soul and body does not. Indeed on 
this account the marriage relation, as it is par- 
tially expressed in externals, and as it exists 
fully in the spiritual sphere, is a more perfect 
illustration of the unity of the Father and the 
Son, and of the Son and the church, than any 
other. In common thought, eating, drinking, 
and immersion, (which are among the New 
Testament illustrations of the union of believers 
with Christ,) only conjoin a person toa thing 
—life to matter. But marriage conjoins two 
persons—life to life; and that is the form of 
conjunction which exists in all the central uni- 
ties. 

We have, then, an idea of the two primary 
combinations of life--the unity of the Father 
with the Son, and of the Son with the church. 
It remains to complete the view, by looking at 
the unity of believers. with each other. The 
prayer——‘that they all may be one even as we 
are one’—implies on the hand that men in the 
carnal state are separate and isolated in spirit, 
and on the other, that it is possible for them to 
enter into that perfect unity with each other 


lateral, superficial contact. Where there is sin, 
there is necessarily a cold, dark reserve around 
the centre of life, which makes perfeet en- 
trance and infolding impossible. We have 
fellowship or absolute community [Koinonia} 
with each other, only when ‘ we walk in the 





light as God is in the light ;’ and we thus wal’: 
in the light only when ‘the blood of Jers 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’ (See 1 .ohn 
1:7.) Itis obviously impossible in the na- 
ture of things that the unity which we have 
defined should take place any further than 
there is a perfect willingness in individuals to 
sacrifice self-conceit, and fall into the order cf 
combination which the intrinsic spiritual value 
and capacity of each appoints. <A series of 
boxes may be placed together laterally without 
settling the question of precedence: But if 
they are to be reduced to unity by being placed 
within each other, the order of their capacities 
must be ascertained. The inveterate hanker- 
ing of the uncircumcised heart for precedence 
or equality may be consistent with the superfi- 
cial combinations of this world, but not with 
the unity of heaven. Before that can be 
attained every spirit must rejoice to be not 
only male to a sphere without, but female to a 
sphere within. In the whole succession of 
spirits the ‘ weaker vessels’ must consent to be 
filled by the stronger. 

We will not undertake here to bring to view 
the whole code of laws which must determine 
the combinations of individual spirits, but we 
will glance at two or three of the more compre- 
hensive principles of heavenly order. 1. The 
distinction of male and female creates a dualty 
consisting of an inner and outer life. As the 
Father is the inner fullness of Christ, and as 
Christ is the inner fullness of the universal 
sphere of the redeemed, so man is the inner 
fullness of woman. ‘This is said, not of the re- 
lations of individual men and women, but of the 
relation of the whole man-spirit to the whole 
woman-spirit. 2. The division of the Church 
by the Jewish and Gentile dispensations, cre- 
ates another great dualty.°. The ‘ church of the 
first-born’ will be the husband or interior sphere 
of the church of the second resurrection.— 
3. The same dual relation will exist between 
each spiritual laborer and that branch of the 
church which he has won to Christ. These 
may serve as examples of an infinite series and 
variety of combinations, by which believers 
will be compacted and ‘ knit together.’ 

The end will be, infinite repeatings and va- 
riations of the harmony of the Father and the 
Son; and God and man, male and female, Jew 
and Gentile, great and small, will be one. 
This is what we mean by the Condensation of 
Life.-—Rerrint. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Witnesses for the Truth. 

It is very common, in the prayer and corfer- 
ence meetings of the churches, to hear them 
exhorting one another to stand up and witness 
for Christ ; and the language of the prophet, 
‘Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord,’ is not 
unfrequently quoted to justify this custom of 
publicly expressing their feelings, and deter- 
mination to serve God. An examination of 
this expression in the connection in which it 
stands, and the subject generally as it opens to 
our view in the scriptures, seems to bring out 
an idea of far deeper importance than this mere 
verbal testimony. 

The expression, ‘ Ye are my witnesses,’ was 
spoken by the mouth of Isaiah to the people of 
Israel. Israel was a chosen nation. They 
had been raised up in the midst of idolatrous 


nations, each one having its own peculiar 





which exists in the Godhead. It issafe to con- 


idol-god. The idea of a God who controlled 
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the destiny of the nations, had not yet wholly 
faded out of the minds of men ; but they were 
accustomed to ascribe their success in battle, 
and their national prowess, to some god whom 
they had set up. But Isracl was among these 
nations without any visible likeness of anything 
in heaven or earth: and while thus without 
any ‘strange god among them,’ God had 
brought them up out of Egypt, through the 
Red Sea and the desert-wilderness, and through 
the floods of Jordan. Nations greater than 
they had crumbled away before them; and 
they now stood the visible witnesses that Isra- 
el’s invisible God was mightier than the gods 
of the land. Their very presence in the land, 
in possession of cities which they did not build, 
and vineyards which they did not plant, with 
their fect on the neck of their prostrate foes, 
was their best testimony for God. No words 
which they could have uttered, would have ad- 
ded anything to the force of this testimony.— 
And it was the voice of these facts to which 
the appeal was made. 

In exact accordance with this view, is the 
Christ 
said, ‘If I bear witness of myself, my witness 
is not true.? The testimony of his mouth 
might at least be doubted. 
‘Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto 
the truth. 
I have greater witness than that of 


teaching of Christ and the apostles. 


And again he says, 


But I receive not testimony from 
man. 
John; for the works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that TI do, 
bear witness ofime, that the Father hath sent 
me.? In all earthly courts the weaker and 

aside for the 
And this 


seems to have place in the court of the king- 


more doubtful testimony is set 
stronger and more positive. rule 
dom of heaven. Hence we find the Lord class- 
ing men’s words, and even his own, among 
the weaker testimony, pointing rather to living 
facts as the standard of evidence. As God 
said by Isaiah to Israel, so he could say to Pe- 
ter’s wife’s mother, to Lazarus, to the son of 
the widow of Nain, to the great multitude of 
the sick, the lame, the deaf, the blind, and all 
they who had been healed of divers discases, 
and then stood in health around him. 
the power of God, the proof of his ministry, 


Tn them 


To them he could appeal 
) 


was openly visible. 
not so much 
their 
simple presence from the tomb, from the bier, 
And so he did ap- 


peal when John sent messengers unto him, 


and say, ‘ Ye are my witnesses ; 
by anything that they could say, as by 


from the bed of sickness. 


saying, ‘ Art thou he that should come, or look 
we for another 7? ‘Go,’ he replied, ‘ and show 
John again those things which ye do hear and 
see; the blind reecive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
Geaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.’ There 
is a meek sublimity in this answer, in thus qui- 
etly pointing him to the testimony of God 
without comment, far surpassing any express- 
ion which Janguage could have made, and 
which to John was doubtless, like an oath for 
confirmation, ‘an end of all strife,’ and of ‘look- 
ing for another.’ 

The apostle John, the beloved disciple, says, 
‘if we receive the witness of men, the witness 
‘And this is the reeord, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son.? And Paul tells the Ro- 
mans that Jesus Christ was ‘declared to be 
the son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, dy the resurrection from the 


of God is greater.’ 


dead ;’ thus merging all other testimony of’ his 
Sonship and our salvation, in this one mighty 
fact, that he was raised from the-dead by the 
power of God. He came to ‘ bear witness of 
the truth, and this was the closing, crowning 
act of that testimony. 

Now every man is a witness, and he cither 
‘ Te that 
Aud it is of no 


witnesses for Christ or against him. 
is not for me is against me.’ 


small importance that men elearly understand | 


whose witnesses they are ; lest they find them- 
selves in the witness-box testifying against the 
Lord. Ifthe woman whom Satan had bound 
for eighteen years was a witness for Christ af- 
ter she was loosed, whose witness was she be- 
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fore? If the loosing of the bonds was a voice 
for the deliverer, then the bonds unloosed spoke 
as loud for the enslaver. And just so far as 
he has wrought in us to deliver, so far are we 
witnesses for him to all who can perceive that 
work, 
‘ greater miracle,’ supplanting selfishness by 
the power of love, then to all who can appreci- 
ate love and discern its fruits, these fruits bear 
witness for Him. And whatever weight this 
testimony may have with others, we have rea- 
son to believe that the ‘innumerable company’ 
who are in sympathy with Christ, are rejoicing 
in our testimony: and as this salvation extends 
its reign outwardly, bringing not only every 
thought into captivity, but putting 
mies under our feet: as one by one we tread 
them down, a higher note of joy is raised ; and 
this joy that fills our hearts may be but a throb 
from that great united heart. 

‘Ye are my witnessess.’ 
more blessed can we be called—to what post 
more honorable? ‘There is then no higher 
range for our ambition than to be witnesses for 
God, to testify ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.’ To do this it is 
necessary that we should not only speak the 
truth when called to speak, but that we should 
offer ourselves a living sacrifice to God—our 
bodies and our spirits, which are his, that 
through us he may speak and manifest his 
glory. H. N. L. 

Verona, March, 1853. 
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Attractive Labor. 

Letters from the different Communities re- 
port an interesting state of things in the busi- 
ness department. We have watched for im- 
provement and success in this department with 
considerable interest, and have considered a 
victory over the labor-spirit as a decisive issue 
with the great powers of darkness—one of the 
last great battles. It is an issue that was re- 
cognized at the beginning of our movement at 
Oneida, as the following quotation from the 
‘ Bible Argument? in our first Annual Report 
will show: 

** The chain of evils which holds humanity 
in ruin, has four links, viz: 1, a breach with 
God; 2, a disruption of the sexes, involving a 
special curse on woman; 3, the curse of op- 
pressive labor, bearing specially on man; 4, 
death. These are all inextricably complicated 
with each other, The true scheme of redemp- 
tion begins with reconciliation with God, pro- 
eceds first to arestoration of true relations be- 
tween the sexes, then to a reform of the indus- 
trial system, and ends with victory over death.” 
—Prop. 16, Note 3. 

With this view of the order of redemption, 
we look with no small degree of interest on any 
progress in the industrial department. In our 
last No. we had a glimpse at the internal state 
of the Newark Community. The following pic- 
ture of Oneida is extracted from a letter from 
J. R. Miver, dated March 23d: 

** Yesterday was quite a stirring day in the 
Community. The carpenters were busily en- 
gaged in preparing the white house for a dairy, 
and the work went off with enthusiasm. Mr. 
Thacker and his company were employed in 
the garden, pruning trees, and preparing the 
hot-bed. Another group, were with the teams 
drawing wood from the Mill where it is sawed, 
and storing it away in the Wood-house, 
The Black-smiths made lively music on their 
anvils, in giving the finishing stroke to a thou- 
sand traps. The Grist-Mill, Saw-Mill, Buzz- 
Saws; &e. &e., were all in full operation. 

You would have been pleased with the spirit 
in which all engaged in their work: I am 
sure it would have convinced you, if you had 
not been convineed before, that the love of the 
truth, and the motive of publishing a free gos- 
pel to the world, are a greater stimulus to ac- 
tivity, than the lore of money, and attending to 
one’s own private interests.” 

The labor question is an important one, and 
usually considercd the only important one. 
Having come face to face with its difficulties,and 
met them in detail, as community life alone can 
reveal them, we are very much encouraged 
by the result. It is one of the ‘greater 
miracles.’ 


If he has wrought in our heart that | 


all ene-| be seen! 


The 


| universal maxim that ‘ money makes the mare 


satisfactory results a new business motor. 


go’; that money is the only reliable business 
‘motor, is fairly superseded in our Community. 

The study of our experience on the labor 
issue is calculated to feed faith in invisible 
‘things. A looker-on would be puzzled to tell 
| what the motive power is, in the Community, 


| f ‘ a . 
| that carries all the business machinery. Every 
as ° by 

| thing moves as orderly and as efficiently as it 


does where the love of money is the motive.—- 
Yet there is nothing of the kind to be seen, and 
| it will not do to conclude that there is no power 
moving the machinery, because there is none to 
If the cylinders of the new Caloric 


| engine were of glass, so that we could see their 


| interior workings, we should sce the great pis- 


z 


| . 
jtons moving up and down, but apparently 


|without any cause. Instead of’ steam or visi- 


™ she ‘ » . 
By what name |hle power of any kind, there would seem to be 


But the effects are 


apparent, and these lead us to conclude that 


only an empty space. 


there are ¢nvisible causes at work, and power- 
ful ones too. 

So in regard to our business ; there must be 
It will yet be 
found that the most powerful agents in the uni- 
The ‘word of God, by 


an invisible motor at werk. 


verse are invisible. 
which the worlds were made,’ is an invisible 
power. While we highly value the objective 
results in labor, and other departments; the 
turning of hearts to faith in God and establish- 


most value. ER. We. W. 
Correspondence of the Circular, 
The * Mistake’ of the Apostles--Conversation 
with a Deacon. 
Oncida Community, March 24, 1853. 
Dear Your late ‘Talk about the 
Second Coming,’ has several times brought to mind 


Circunar: 


a conversation I had some weeks since with a worthy 
deacon of the Orthodox church on the same subject. 

Our conversation commenced about the Rappings, 
but soon centered on the subject of the Second Com- 
ing. He was much startled at first with my state- 
ment of the case, and was desirous that we should 
sit down together and examine the Bible to ‘see if 
these things were indeed so.’ Nothing, of course, 
could better have pleased me than such an invita- 
tion; and having the late Cireular which contains 
all the passages in the New Testament directly 
bearing on the subject in hand, we were able to read 
them without the trouble of hunting them up, and 
in their true order. We commenced reading, but 
he soon objected to this mode of examination, i. e., 
reading the passages as they occur, and letting Christ 
and his disciples speak for themselves. He said it 
was not fair to pick out single passages. Feeling it 
to be his duty to prove that Christ did not come 
when he said he would,:the deacon, when we came 
toa passage that left no doubt that the Primitive 
church expected the immediate coming of the Lord, 
So he would 
commence the chapter, and explain the cireumstan- 
ces in which the Primitive church were placed, and 


insisted on reading the connection. 


the state of those to whom the apostles wrote, en- 
deavoring in many ways to make the Scriptures 
conform to his ideas; but in every case he was de- 
feated, and the ‘connection’ only showed the more 
plainly that the Primitive church were expecting the 
Second Coming of Christ as a nearevent. In one 
instance, when he thus referred to the context, he 
found the thing which he wished to disprove, three 
or four times repeated. 

“After we had finished reading all the passages on 
the subject, I asked the deacon what he could say, 
laying aside prejudice and pre-conceived opinions, 
in view of the mass of evidence before us. Is it not 
plain, I asked, from all the words of Christ and the 
apostles, that the Primitive believers were expecting 
and authorized to expect, the Second Coming within 
their own generation? He frankly acknowledged 
that it did appear so, but thought they might have 
been mistaken ! 

This expression of the deacon must be the convie- 
tion of every one who examines the subject, unless 
they go clear over to the right side, and believe 
that Christ did come, ashe said he would, pecavsr 
he said he would. 
it makes a lie of outward appearances. 

I noticed yesterday, in reading the article before 
referred to on the Second Coming that it is recorded 
thrice in Matthew, f2rice in Mark, thrice in Luke, 
as the words of Christ, that he would come within 
‘that generation,’ and in the whole New Testament 
the same thing is asserted substantially, more than 
FIFTY times, and there is not the least intimation 
that it was a far-off event! Why should persons 
stultify themselves by a further denial of what is so 





plain on the face of Scripture ? w. 


| We have brought to light, and tested with | 


ing the veracity of his promises, is the fruit of 


Let the word of God he true if 


inion —_— iia 
A Fault in Conversation. 

| It is extremely common in free conversation 
‘for one person to make a remark, and another 
to say, he had thought of the very same thing 
himself. One will offer a suggestion of im. 
|provement, and another second it by saying 
|that the same idea had been in his mind for 
some time. Often when persons are criticised, 
)it isa chance if you can tell them anything that 
| they were not aware of full well before. There 
| is evidently a propensity in human nature to be 
too wise to be taught. Let any one watch his 
own tongue and see how it slips out before he 
| knows it, that he finds himself none the wiser 
The 
ways are many and subtle in which this claim of 
originality contrives to assert itself. But it js 
Any one who 
loves the ‘ flow of soul’ as well asthe ‘ feast of 


for what he hears from others’ mouths. 


a great discord in conversation. 


reason,’ in conversational interchange, will 
study to avoid it. The simple rule, ‘Do unto 
others as you would that they should do uato 
you,’ would correct this fault. If you make 
an observation, and another says he had 
thought of that before, it amounts to an insin- 
uation that it was needless for you to speak; 
which does not strike you very pleasantly. 
But this habit is not only impolite; there is 
more or less insincerity in it. If you bring 
out a clear idea, well digested and practical, 
the clements of the same idea may be in anoth- 
er person’s mind in a crude, unorganized state, 
and he may imagine that what you say is the 


But it is 
He is just as much indebted to you 


reproduction of his own thoughts. 
not so. 
for the birth of that idea, as though he had 
never had a shadow of' it His 
This represents the 


in his mind, 
egotism deccives him. 
truth in thousands of instances, where persons 
say without any conscious hypocrisy, that what 
they hear agrees exactly with their own reflec- 
tions and experience. H. 


Reform=-movements in New Grenada==Decline 
of the Papacy. 

The Independent of March 24th has an article on 
the ‘ Position of the Papacy in New Grenada,’ by a 
Panama correspondent, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract. It will be remembered that not long 
since the government of that Republic expelled the 
Jesuits from her territory. This proceeding called 
forth a protest from the Pope, which seems to have 
but litile effect, except to lessen their respect for 
him. The writer says: 

The Pope speaks as if there were a conspira- 
ey of Jong standing among the rulers of this state 
to thwart him in his plans, and break down his 
authority, but I am sure this charge is not true. 
There does not seem to have ever been any 
hostility to him in the government; but they 
have rather becn driven into the measures they 
have adopted by the instinct or necessity of 
self-preservatiou. The people were resolved 
to have a republican constitution, and in fram- 
ing it they very wiscly adopted as a model that 
of the best constructed republic the world has 
ever known, the United States of America. 
And when they did this they probably thought 
very little about any probability of bringing 
themselves into collision with Rome ; they had 
merely fixed their hearts on having such a gov- 
ernment as they now have. But when their 
experiment was once started, they very soon 
found the principles they had adopted were ir- 
reconcilable with obedience to the Pope ; they 
found that popery and freedom could not live 
harmoniously together. First, in order to be 
free the people must be instructed, and in the 
way of this were two prominent obstacles.— 
The Jesuits, in whose hands the education of 
the people was placed, did not wish the masses 
to be instructed ; and then, by reason of the 
horse-leech disposition of the church, exercised 
for many years, the government were pecuni- 
arily unable to provide the means of education 
for the people. But they were resolved to 
succeed, and soon found ways and means.— 
They first provided the means of education for 
all males, and then decreed that after a certain 
date no man should be allowed to vote who 
could not read and write,—and here they made 
a decided improvement on our own laws. 

But how did they provide the means? In 
a way that all the states of South America and 
Mexico would do wisely to imitate. The coun- 
iry abounded with those rotten sores upon the 
body politic--monastie insitutions—most of 
which by the usual process had become very 
wealthy, atthe same time that the numbers 
of their occupants had become very much re- 
duced. It was a very natural question, ‘ Why 
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should such vast revenues be absorbed by this 
aandful of vicious idlers?? So the law was 
passed, that when the number of monks in any 
one establishment should not exceed a certain 
number, they should be transferred to another, 
and their property pass into the educational 
fund. By this meansa fund was provided 
amply sufficient fur educating all children of 
the state. But of course the Jesuits were 
opposed to all this; in other ways also they 
showed themselves opposed to the plan of gov- 
ernment. Their expulsion from the state be- 
came necessary, and they were expelled. They 
instigated a rebellion against the government, 
ond were finally defeated. Again, the re- 
ligious establishment was so constituted, or 
rather unconstituted, as to be a ruinous bur- 
den to the people; and as the republic must | 
sueceed, this obstruction must be removed. So 
the number of priests—i. e. curates—was very 
much reduced, and then all were provided with 
fixed salaries from the public treasury. The 
object of this movement was to rid the people 
of the burden of the priesthood ; but it went 
further than this; it relieved them in a great 
degree from their influence also. Again, so 
long as the bishops and priests were completely 
subject to the Pope, they were a body capable 
of making a great deal of trouble. So meas- 
ures (of which the last-named was an impor- 
tant one) were taken to subject them complete- 
ly to the home power; and in carrying these 
out the government has come into collision with 
the Pope more than in any other way. Mar- 
riage was made a civil contract ; and thus the 
priesthood, and through them the Pope, were 
deprived of one of their strongest engines o 
tyranny over the people ; one of the strongest 
points in the Pope’s protest is respecting this 
law. ‘The government also fastened a stronger 
gripe on a privilege granted in an unguarded 
hour to the old Spanish kings of this country, 
viz., the right of appointing bishops and priests. 
This they have resolutely persisted in exerci- 
sing; and in consequenee every bishop but 
one, I think, has been expelled the country, 
and that one is in a eritical position. Of course 
the Pope sustains them in their opposition to 
the government, but in so doing he is destroy- 
ing himself. 

“Again, the government very wisely thought 
it would be a blessed thing for the people, if 
intelligent men from other lands, and especially 
from the United States, could be induced to 
setile here, and introduce the arts of living.— 
So they passed very liberal acts respecting 
grants of land, &e. &e. They did what was 
a much greater thing—what I think no other 
papal state has ever done: they removed every 
religious disability, and guaranteed to ail the 
unmolested enjoyment of theirown modes of 
worship. 





Scenery on the Red River--A City of Dogs. 

At a meeting of the N. Y. Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society on the 22d inst., a lecture was deliv- 
ered by Capt. RK. B. Marcy, of the U. 8. Army, on the 
subject of the recent expedition under his command 
to explore the sources of the Redriver. Ile gave a 
graphic description of this hitherto little known por- 
tion of our country. and of its wild inhabitants, the 
Camanche Indians. We take the following from the 

Tribune's report of his lecture : 

After having completed the examination of 
the north branch of Red River, we turned 
south, over an elevated, waving prairie country, 
and traveled thirty miles, when we reached the 
middle or south fork of the river, which we as- 
cended to its source, and again resumed the 
south course, and marking fifty miles in this di- 
réction it brought us to the valley of the south: 
or principal branch of the river. On arriving 
at this stream, which the Camanches call Ke- 
che-ah-que-ho-no, or ‘ Prairic-og-town River,’ 
so named for the reason, I presume, that a vast 
number of dogs are found along its valley. In- 
deed, in one place, near the head of the river, 
we passed for twenty-five miles through a con- 
tinuous community of these quadrupeds. Sup- 
posing its extent to have been the same in oth- 
er directions, the town would occupy an area 
of 625 square miles, or 396,000 acres, with 
the burrows at the usual distance of about 
twenty yards apart, and each containing a fami- 
ly of five or six dogs, the aggregate population 
would, I faney, exceed that of any city in the 
world. This interesting little specimen of the 
mammalia of our country has often been de- 
scribed by travelers; but some facts connected 
with their history, which I have never seen 
mentioned in any published acconnt, may not 
he considered out of place here. 

Tn selecting a position or site for their towns, 
they appear to have no regard to its distanc 
from water ; which has induced me to believe 
that they do not require that element, which 
other animals so freduently have occasion for, 
and without which they inevitubly perish. 1 
have occasionally seen them upon the elevated 


‘| quire no other aqueous sustenance than what 


‘been turbid and bitter,) flowing clearly and} 


no water on the surface of the ground for twen- 
ty-miles, and where it did not seem probable 
that it could be found by excavation, As there 
are seldom any rains or dews upon these plains 
during the summer months, and as the animals 
never wander far from their burrows, I think 
I am warranted in the conclusion that they re- 


they receive from their food, which is grass.—— 
The rattle-snake is often found with the dogs, 
and has by some been considered a welcome 
guest of the proprietor of the establishment ; 
but this is an error, as he preys upon the dog, 
and is undoubtedly regarded by him as an in-| 
truder. 

We found this branch of the stream 1,000 
yards wide, and flowing over a sandy bed 
through an exceedingly rough and broken coun- 
try, wholly impassable for wagons. I was, 
therefore, under the necessity of leaving my 
wagon train, and proceeding from this point 
with a small escort of mounted men, directly 
along the bee of the stream; and after three 
days’ hard riding, with the thermometer rangittg 
from 102 to 110 deg. in the shade, and nothing 
but the most nauseating and bitter water to 
drink during the time, we arrived at the source 
of the main branch of Red river, in latitude 
34 deg. 12 min., and Jongitnde 102 deg. 35 
min., about 225 miles in a southeast direction 
from Santa Fe. 

Three miles from the head of the river, we 
found that its bed, which, from its confluence 
with the M'ssissippi to this point, with one ex- 
ception, had been sand, suddenly changed to 
rock, with the water, ( which below here had 








rapidly over it—and much to our delight, it 
was cool, and entirely free from salts. This 
was an unlooked-for luxury, as we had every- 
where before this found it exceedingly unpala- 
table. The effect of this water upon us hal 
been to produce sickness at the stomach, atten- 
ded with loss of appetite, anda raging and 
feverish thirst, which constantly impelled us to 
drink it, although it bad still a contrary effect 
from what we desired, increasing our thirst 
rather than allaying it. After intense suffering 
from drinking this nau seating water, we indul- 
ged freely in the pure and delicious element, as 
we ascended along the narrow dell through which 
the stream found its way; and following up 
for two or three miles the tortuous course of 
the gorge, we reached a point where it became 
so much obstructed with huge piles of rocks 
that we were obliged to leave our horses, and 
clamber over the remainder of the distance on 
‘oot. 

The gigantic walls of sandstone, rising te 
the enormous hight of cight hundred feet on 
each side, cradually closed in, until they were 
only a few yards apart, and at last unite dabove 
us, leaving a long narrow corridor beneath, at 





the base of which the head spring of the prin- 
cipal branch of Red River takes its rise. This 


spring bursts from its cavernous reservoir, and, 
leaping down over the huge masses of rock he- 
low, commences its long journey te unite with 
other tributaries in the noblest*river in the uni- 
verse, On beholding this little rivulet, as if 
winds its tortuous course down the steep decent 
of the canon, it is difficult to realize that it 
forms the nucleus to the largest and most im- 
portant river in America, floating steam 
on its bosom for nearly two thousand miles, 
and depositing an alluvium alone its borders 
: . 


y 


which renders its valley perhaps the most fer- 
tile in the world. 

We drank copious draughts of the cool and 
refreshing water in the spring, and thereby 
considered ourselves, with the pleasure derive: 
from the beautiful and majestie scenery around 
us, remunerated for all our fatigue and priva- 
tions. The magnificence of the views that 
presented themselves to our eyes as we ap- 
proached the head of the river exceeded any- 
thing I had ever beheld. It is impossible for 
me to describe the sensations of intense pleasure 
[ experienced as I gazed on these grand and 
novel displays of nature. 


rs up- 
I 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 188. 
[Revontep For THT: Cmovian, Kor, 2 i868.) 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 
The Leyden jar is a contrivance for show- 
ing certain of the phenomena of electricity ; 
and among others it serves to confine a 
body of the fluid in a permanent way, so 
that it may be transported, and made the 
subject of experiment at a distance from 
any electrical machine. It is constructed 
as follows: A glass jar or bottle of conven- 
ient size, is coated inside and out, with tin- 
foil, which is a good electrical conductor.— 
The coating extends nearly up to the neck 





table-lands of New Mexico, where there was 





and mouth of the jar; the neck is left un- 


| that is done hy the confession of the mouth. 


coated, so that the two metal-surfaces on 
the inside and on the outside are completely 
separated by the 'ylass of the jar, which is 
a non-conductor. The mouth is stopped 
with wax, or some other non-conducting sub- 





stance, but with a wire passing through it, 
and cennecting with the inside metallic coat- 
ing, The outside end of the wire termi- 
nates ina knob, a few inches above the 
mouth. Now by connecting this knob with 
an electrical machine, and directing the 
electrical current into the wire, the inside 


coating is filled with clectricity—the jar is 
charged. It will remain in this state any 
length of time, and may be carried to any 
place that is desired. 
it, it is only necessary to form a connection 
between the knob of the wire that passes 
If 


this is done by a metallic rod a spark and a 


In order to discharge 


into the jar and the outside coating. 


small report will be observed, and if per- 
sons form a part of the connecting circuit 
they will feel a shock. 

Here is a good illustration, of the relation 
The Con- 
fession of Christ is to our moral and spiritual 
constitution, like the connecting rod which 
produces the electrical discharge of the 
Leyden Jar. 


of outward acts to our inward life. 


It brings the inner and outer | 
We 


are so related to Christ that the inside of 


surface of our life into communication. 





our being is charged with his clectricity all 
the time, and what is wanted to manifest it, | 
is the connection of the inside and outside J 
Believing in the heart is the inside prepara- 
tion, and confession with the mouth con- 
nects the state of the interior with the sensa- 
A fluid passes, 


‘ | 
and psychical phenomena are produeed. In| 
| 


tions, which are external. 


the ease of the Leyden Jar, we should not 
distinguish it at all, in its insulated state, 
from any other jar; there is no sensation— 
no electrical manifestation until the two sides 
are putin communication. So in the be- 
liever, the electricity of Christ is quiescent 
and latent, till by 
formed, connecting it with the outer life. 


some means a circuit is 


Confession with the mouth establishes this 
circuit—-the spirit discharges itself through 
the senses—the inner life takes effect on the 
external nature. 

The doctrine that there is power in the 


nane of Christ is not new, and it is not 


illusory and fanatical; it is the old-fashioned 
faith of the Primitive church. They be- 
lieved there was mighty power in the name 
of Christ : and there was science as well as 
faith in their idea. 
the ordinance or medium through which the 


In performing miracles, 


power passed, was calling the name of Christ 
‘In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth— 
rise up and walk.’ The exorcists took upon 
them to call the name of the Lord Jesus upon 
those that had evil spirits—showing that they 
knew there was mighty power in his name. 
It is true there is no use in calling on the 
name of Christ if we are not in connection 
with him—the jar must be charged—but 
every believer has a right to assume that his 
jar is charged. Christ is ‘the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ The first confession of Christ should 
be on this great general principle. This is 
necessary to begin a connection between 
the inside aad outside, between the word in 
the heart, and the surface of character. 
Let us try to analyze and trace out the 
confession of Christ in a specific case. 
pose we feel that it is hard work to serve 


Sup- 


God and be saved; the flesh is too strong 
for the spirit, and we are ready to ask, 
* What profit is it to serve God?’ and we 
propose to escape from that state of mind 





by a confession of Christ. Now what is 
the logical process in this case? We as- 
sume in the first place, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, that there is no such feeling 
in Christ’s spirit. There is strength in him 
which makes it a delight to him to do the 
will of God. He is well able to do it ana 
feels cheerful and buoyant in the work. 
We are sure that is true in Christ. Sec- 
ondly, we have plenty of evidence antece- 
dent to experience, that Christ is shining in 
us, that we are in connection with him 
whether we feel it or not. His spirit, where- 
ever it is, is a spirit of resurrection. ‘The 
point to be gained is to develop and extend 
his spirit, which for the present is latent in 
our hearts, so that it will expel, supersede 
and burn out of us the spirit that produces 
the heavy, death-like sensation that we suffer 
under. We want that buoyant spirit to 
assume activity and power in us. Right 
there we have a confession to make, so as 
to form a connection and give opportunity 
for the electrical fluid to pass, and the fire 
of heaven to do its work; and in doing it 
we may have to split hairs rather closely. 
We are not going to tell a lie, but we shall 
need to tell some very fine truth, and the 
distinction is so delicate, that gross under- 
standings will perhaps charge us with lying. 

There is such a thing as ‘ counting things 
that are not as though they were,’ truthtul- 
ly. Christ has involved us in his spirit in 
away that we can confess truthfully the 
state of things in his pure spirit as our own. 
In order to do this we must put téme out of 
the account. ‘That is done in the business 
world continually. 
Tam worth, and I say fifty dollars. Ihave 
not the cash on hand, but I have a good 
note to that amount which is sure to be paid 
at maturity. I count that money mine 
just as much as though I had it on hand.— 
It is honest and correct for me to report 
myself worth fifty dollars; but time must 
come in to complete my confession. So I find 
myself in connection with Christ, and know 
it is involved in the pur- 


Tam inquired of what 


what I am to be, as 
pose of Christ, and in my purpose; and 
though the value is in me only in the form 
of a note, yet it is just for me to value my- 
self as the possessor of all the results, as 
truly as though time was put out of the ac- 
count. 

An immense amount of the power of rich 
men, consists in their credit ; it is not found- 
ed on possession, but on securities, which 
are really futurities. Set aside their fu- 
turities and it would make them uncom- 
fortably slim ; their futurities are just as 
valuable to them in reckoning accounts 
as present possession. If a man is really 
wealthy, he has both a substantial basis of 
capital, and a large margin of futurities ; 
and the latter are included in his inventory 
of property as much as the former. His 
credit is as good as cash. 

Here is the definition of faith. It ‘is the 
evidence of things not seen.’ It is the use 
of credit. Credit is the substitution of paper 
for cash. If you get a check for a hun- 
dred dollars, the paper does not make so 
much show as the same amount in specie 
would : but you feel just as rich as though 
you had it all in gold. 

By the way, Tam not certain but there 
are high attainments of civilization made by 
this credit system. Men have acquired by 
it the faculty of realizing futurities. The 
world has been educated by the eredit sys- 
tom for the fight of faith. All through the 
city of New York, men are walking by 
faith day by day. They cannot show a dol- 
lar perhaps, and yet will transfer millions of 
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property in the course of a few business 
hours. They build ships and send them 
across the ocean, and not a dollar is to be 
seen in the whole transaction. hat faculty 
of relying on invisible values and futurities, 
is athing to be coveted. We cannot ac- 
cept the credit system as it is, but after all, 
in its principle, there is a basis of truth. 

Now if God is himself a good, substantial 
capitalist, one whose integrity can be trust- 
ed, why may he not put us through all 
manner of trials, till we learn to trust his 
paper? If he can get his credit thorough- 
ly established, he can do a vastly greater 
amount of business than by being restricted 
to mere sight-operations. A man can double 
his power in a state of society where the 
principles of credit are understood, com- 
pared with what he would have among the 
Indians. How do we know but God can 
make good use of the facilities of the credit 
system ? 

The spiritual distresses which people suf- 
fer under, are often for the want of the civ- 
jlization that is able to realize the value of 
futurities. Notes of promise are not shining 
and glistening like gold—they are little 
musty papers; yet men in the credit system 
hustle about millions of dollars of this kind 
and learn to realize that they are just as 
valuable as cash. They will goon from 
day to day, and not see a dollar, and yet 
have sensations of unbounded wealth. The 
gospel, in one view of it, is asystem of 
credit; but the world has been too uncivil- 
ized ag yet to appreciate it. There is cre- 
dit enough:toward men and toward the laws 
of nature, but faith in the credit of God is 
what is wanted. 

We can rest upon futurities as of full 
value, notwithstanding some time intervenes 
before we realize them, and we can feel 
rich at once. In that way we have a right 
to confess ourselves possessors and joint 
owners of every thing in ‘Christ. To all 
important purposes this confession is_practi- 
cal—we fill just that space in the market 
that belongs to us as joint-owners with Christ. 
A man has property to do business to the 
amount of four thousand dollars, with not 
four cents in his pocket, perhaps. You do 
not inquire what the man has in his pocket, 
but what he is.connected with by credit and 
securities in other hands; that tells what he 
is worth and what he can do. So if we 
have settled the point of our connection 
with Christ, and the rea! extent of the value 
of our connection in t1at quarter, we are 
prepared to go into the market with the as- 
surance of men of business. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Love the Element of Power. 


For a correet view of God’s character, 
that notable chapter of Paul’s, descriptive 
of divine charity, should be attentively pon- 
dered. In general, those attributes of the 
Deity which relate to his almighty power 
stand prominent in the mind of man in his 
natural state, and tend to perpetuate the 
alienation already existing between them. 
But it is the peculiar glory of the gospel to 
reveal the core, as it were, of the divine 
character ; that principle through which 
alone a correct estimate can be made of his 
works. Without it, we should grope eter- 
nally in the dark as to his purposes. But 
what a flood of light is thrown over creation 
the moment we believe that God is love.— 
Then we have a polar star to guide us in all 
our researches ; meditation becomes swect, 
and we can sympathize with the scripture, 
* Tiow precious, also, are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God, how great is the sum of them!’ 
Viewing our God through the medium of 
his Jove, the otherwise distressing glare of 
creation is removed, and we can contem- 
plate his works with composure and delight. 


Tke chapter in question, (1 Cor. 13,)| where he says,‘ We know we have passed | forsake me—then, God in his mercy hag 


throws this attribute into a prominence that from death unto life because we love the | revealed himself to me—his Spirit has pas- 


is truly remarkable. 


love. 


reverence,) would be nothing, would have | ; e imy 
Hence, | ties that disable the soul from loving, is by 


in fact, no character, without love. 


while in a certain sense, ‘all power’ is as-| obeying the truth through the Spirit. 
cribed to the devil, (see 2 Thess. 2: 9,) he! 
is still nothing but the devil, because desti-| 


tute of love. 


While enumerating a) 
variety of high sounding qualifications, they | 
are all successively eclipsed by the repeated | 
announcement that they are absolute nothing- | 


ness without the accompanying element of| 
Even God himself, (we say it with| purities of the flesh cannot love the brethren ; 





brethren.’ He assumes that love of the 
brethren could not come by any process 
short of death to the flesh, whichis the same 
thing as the purification of the soul, spoken 
of by Peter. Souls that are clogged by im- 


and the only way to get rid of those impuri- 


We 
cannot discern one another’s life, and have a 
true appreciation of each other, except by 
going to God for purifying power, and be- 


We may conceive of love as the aroma! coming spiritual, interior beings. 


of righteousuess, which is the essential ele-| 
ment of God’s character. It is the source | 
of his power; a consuming fire. He does) 
not overcome by direct force; ‘not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts’—by super-excellence of 
life. A righteous spirit cannot be resisted. 
In this respect, it is compared to the waves 
of the sea; ‘O that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments! then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the 
waves of the sea.’ Who, that has once be- 
held the towering might of a wave in mid- 
ocean, can fail to acknowledge the force of 
the emblem. It is also compared to a 
mighty stream.—‘ Let judgment run down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream’—sweeping all iniquity before it.— 
Again, ‘ Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains.’ ‘Surely shall one say, In the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength.’ 
In 2 Thess. 2, it is said that the man of 
sin, should be consumed with the spirit of 
Christ’s mouth, and destroyed by the bright- 
ness of his coming. In these similar passa- 
ges the idea of irresistible power is invaria- 
bly connected with righteousness; so that 
in beholding the power of God, we must 
take heed that we keep our eye upon the 
source of it, which, as we have seen, is 
righteousness ; which comprises all that is 
estimable and lovely, and therefore calcula- 
ted to inspire confidence and not fear. ‘The 
devil indeed must flee before it; as sure as 
night retires at the approach of day. 

This fact may intimate the process by 
which the world will be finally cleared of 
all unrighteousness. The righteousness of 
God in the heart of man will be a flaming 
fire, in truthful dealing, exposing iniquity 
all around ; and as this light increases, it 
will gradually encroach upon darkness, un- 
til there is no cover left for evil to take ref- 
uge in. Thus the secrets of all hearts will 
be made known, and all manifestation of the 
evil one will cease. ‘This is in fact the ef- 
fect of criticism among ourselves, and by 
this we can judge of its results on a large 
scale. We fully believe in criticista as the 
Lord’s appointed means of purifying unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ; yes a people that shall prevail over 
all the Kingdoms of this world; fulfilling 
that heart-stirring prediction, ‘the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.’ John says, 
* God is love ;? and we can well believe that 
it includes all else ; for love is an expression 
of righteousness, and we know that right- 
eousness is the strongest principle in the 
universe, and that consequently it must 
comprise all good. Thus itis that the Devil 
possesses nothing but emptiness, he being 
the very antipodes of righteousness. 

R. 

Drummondville, March, 1853. 
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The Result of Obeying the Truth. 

Peter brings out an interesting connection 
in the following passage :—‘ Seeing ye have 
purified your souls in obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit, unto unfeigned ‘love of 
the brethren, see that ye love one another 
with a pure heart fervently.’ The idea 
here seems to be, that we attain the love 
of the brethren by purifying our souls.— 
And we purify our souls by obeying the 
truth through the Spirit: i.e. by obeying 
the living truth, or the Spirit of truth. We 
do not get unfeigned love ofthe brethren by 
seeking it directly, but by a process of purify- 
ing our souls in communication with the 








truth. John undoubtedly had that in mind 


Brotherly love is the natural fruit of a 
heart that has been purified. It is also said 
that the pure in heart shall ‘see God.’— 
Thus it is by one process that we are quali- 
fied to see God and to love one another. In 
view of this result, how patient and thank- 
ful ought we to be under the operation of the 
Spirit of truth. 





TrrpuLtation.—This word is derived from 
the Latin ‘ tribulum’ which was the threshing 
instrument or roller, whereby the Roman hus- 
bandman separated the corn from the husks ; 
and ‘tribulatio,? in its primary signification, 
was the act of this separation. But some 
Latin writer of the Christian church appropri- 
ated the word and image for the setting forth 
ofa higher truth; and sorrow, distress and 
adversity being the appointed means for the 
separating in men of their chaff from their 
wheat—of whatever in them was light and 
trivial and poor from the solid and true, there- 
fore he called these sorrows and griefs ‘ tribu- 
lations,’ threshings that is, of the inner spiritual 
man, without which there could be no fitting 
him for the heavenly garner — Trenche’s Study 


of Words. 





Pronunciation oF Dr. Cuatmers.—In Dr. Cox’s 
new book, lately noticed in The Circular, we find 
the following specimen of Chalmer’s pronunciation 
in the pulpit ; 

When he began to speak, though I had heard of 
his Fifeshire accent, or rather broad Scotch brogue, 
the sonorous quaintness and earnestness of his voice 
surprised me. In prayer, I was sometimes mystified 
at first, by such expressions sounding as the follow- 
ing: **O Lard, a gude and a blassed thang ut az, 
to luve and to sarve tha; and a bettir thang ut az, 
to san aganst tha. O Lard, may ol th’ Kraschun 
grasses ba in us and grow, partakoolyrly the grass 
of fath.” By bettir there, or rather betther, he 
meant bitter ; though, ash: first uttered it, it struck 
my ear and my soul as terrible or confounding sen- 
timent! The disciples of Emmons could scarcely go 
it! Some of his expressions, however, were simple, 
filial, and beautiful, »s well as touching, in an emi- 
nent degree. One I will quote, as 1 well remember 
it, inthe main: ‘* May our luve for tha, our Mas- 
ter and Lard, ba true and pramative; may it ba like 
that of apowstles and the Kraschuns of the martyr 
ages; may wa sarve tha bakous wa luve tha, and 
luve tha bakous wa delight to do tha honor.” I 
give these as the best approximate specimens of his 
enunciation and his utterance that 1 can recollect 
or command—certainly from no thought or allow- 
ance of caricature, and with a tender demur: lest I 
should seem to disparage him with any reader. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM VIRGINIA, 
Shepherdstown, March 20, 18538. 


—I have a strong desire to become more 
useful in the cause of Christ; and when I 
sce the productions which come from the 
pens, or rather the hearts of some of the 
sisters of the Associations, I feel like chid- 
ing myself with laziness. I know it is the 
Spirit that giveth life; and as it gets pos- 
session of us, we shall become useful. I 
desire to be fully possessed by it. 

I have learned many important lessons 
since I have been in this school, and no 
earthly treasures could be any inducement 
to me, to give up what I have gained in the 
‘ast six months ; for truth has been vradually 
unfolding itself in our midst. Through the 
knowledge of the truth which I have re- 
ceived, I know that I shall be enabled to 
overcome in all coming battles with the 
powers of darkness. ‘Ihis may truly be 
called a school of improvement; for we 
have some new thing every day. My trials 
have been in proportion to my growth; 
every succeeding trial has been harder, and 
harder—some indeed to the wringing of my 
heart ; but the harder the trial, the brighter 
Ihave come forth. Sometimes when I 
have been plunged, as it were, into the 
depths of heil—when every thing has been 
midnight darkness, and despair has come 
upon me—and when all hope was lost, and 
I have feared that my reason would also 








sed over me like a ray shedding a flood of 
light around me, and speaking peace to my 
soul. 

Criticism has been faithfully at work 
here, and I feel very thankful to God for 
what it has done for me. I have been 
taught many valuable lessons by it, and { 
desire earnestly to become humble and 
obedient to the leadings of the Spirit. I 


| feel that God is teaching me humility. [I 


think we shall have achieved a great vic- 
tory when we have reached the point, in 
which we can stand still under all circum- 
stances and let God act in us, particularly 
when we are met with a spirit of opposition 
—and wait on the Lord for utterance. This 
is something on which my mind has been 
exercised considerably of late. I have 
been too apt when brought suddenly into 
contact with an opposing spirit, to run off 
in my own strength. I would forget God 
in the excitement, and think I could do 
something of myself; which has always 
brought leanness upon me. I find the con- 
fession of Christ a powerful stimulus against 
all evil—it is seldom used without effect. 
I confess Christ in all things, a saviour from 
sin, disease, and death. 

Our school has become enlarged. The 
wisdom of God is certainly displayed in the 
arrangement of our outward circumstances— 
we have no doubt of God’s presence among 
us. All express a willingness to go through 
the fires of criticism. 

Yours in the faith of Christ. 

Mary Lona. 


FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, March, 24, 1853. 

—My attention has of late been turned 
toward the subject of the Second Coming of 
Christ with renewed interest, and I have 
been led to pray for a new conversion, 
that the eyes of my understanding might be 
enlightened to behold the glorious truths 
pertaining to that event in which the New 
Testament abounds. That prayer is being 
answered. What I before knew to be truth, 
is now oozing into my consciousness, and 
taking possession of me. I fully believe 
that Christ came the second time immedi- 
ately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
(Matt. 24: 29—35,) and that all who ‘were 
ready,’ ascended and were glorified with 
him ; and have ever since been exerting an 
influence upon this world which has been re- 
fining it for another crisis similar to that 
which took place then. I believe that the 
reception and confession of this truth will 
greatly increase our unity with Christ and 
the Primitive church, and will do much 
toward preparing the way for their final 
reign on this earth. 

he ‘ Talks about the Second Coming’ in 
the Circular, are very simple and plain, yet 
deep. ‘They have been very beneficial to 
me, and my heart is thankful for them. 

Ss. B. C. 





ges» The free and easy manner in which our 
people transmit immense sums of gold, is a 
matter of much surprise to strangers. Not 
long since, one of the Southern Express Com- 
panics was requested to bring from Philadel- 
phia to this City, one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in newly minted gold, 
weighing over forty-six hundred pounds.— 
Three wagons backed up to the door of the 
mint, having no guards or watchmen except a 
driver for each. The gold, which was in bags, 
was thrust into the wagons like so many bags of 
salt, and driven to the office of the Company, 
where it was put in a large chest and sent to 
the boat. Lest the weight of the mass should 
break the gang plank, the chest was unlocked, 
and the bags handed out in the midst of a pro- 
miscuous multitude without even the appre- 
hension of danger. On amiving at New-York, 
the yellow dirt was carted to its owners in the 
same unpretending manner, none of the per- 
sons concerned in its transmission seeming to 
feel any unusual responsibility, or importance 
from the fact of having two tons of gold in 
thoircharge. In Europe. this would have been 
carried in solemn procession, between double 
ranks of police or gend’armes, while in Mexico, 
it would have demanded for its protection a 
regiment of soldiers. —N. Y. Tribune. 





Letters Received. 

R. S. De Latre ; Joseph Allen: J. J. Franks ; John 
Gray ; M. Long; R. Mudgett ; Silas & Naomi How- 
ard; H. N. Leet; W. G. Kelly. 
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